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GENEEAL SCOTT. 



Whatever opiuiuus may be eutertaiued respecting the recent 
trkimpli of democratic over wliig principles, it is impossible to con- 
template the rejection of General Scott, by an immense majority of 
the American people, without a feeling of regret. His reputation, 
l.)olh at home and abroad, outshone that of any of his contempo- 
raries ; and the substiiutial services he had rendered to his country 
duriu^^ a long life constituted a del)t which it would have Leen 



To his mother Scott owes no inconsiderable share ^f those sterling 
qualities which have distinguished him through life. 

Educated for one of the leanied professions, he studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar of Virginia when in his twentieth year. 
It does not appear that he ever practised, although he went' to 
Charleston and endeavoured to obtain an exemption fi'om the law 
requiring i)ructitioners to reside one year in Soutli Carolina before 




GK.NKllAL SCuTT. 



gratifying to see discharged. Fate has willed it otherwise; and 
Scott, like Clay ancl Webster, .is a striking illustration of the prac' 
tical truth, that jDersonal greatness is by no means the chief requisite 
for the highest office which it is in the power of the American 
people to bestow. 

Winfield Scott was born at or near Petersburg, in Virginia, on 
13th June, 1786. He was the second and youngest son of a 
respectable farmer, who died when Wintield was live years old. 
Vol. IV.— No XXII, 



entering upon the duties ot their profession. His. vocation was 
arms : and he gladly threw the long robe aside, when, through the 
intervention of a friend, he obtained a company of light artillery, in 
May, 180S. After spending a year at New Orleans, he was removed 
to the Niagara frontier on the breaking out of the war Avith Eng- 
land, and received the commission of lieutenant-colonel. He did 
good service at the capture of the Adam^ in the Niagara river, and 
earned golden opinions for his skill and bravery during the cam- 
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paigu which preceded the battle of Queenston Heights. The defeat 
of tlie American troops lefo Scott a prisoner. With his companions 
in misfortune, he was sent to Quebec ; and there arose the debate 
respecting the duty of naturalised citizens, which attracted so much 
attention in England. Tlie British officers separated the naturalised 
Irishmen from the native Americans among their i^-isoners, and 
announced their intention of sending the fonner home to stand 
their trial for high treason. Scott protested indignantly, and sub- 
sequently procured the passage of a bill through Congress, vesting 
in the President the power of retaliating on the British prisoners, 
if any ill treatment should befall naturalised citizens of the United 
States, taken by the enemy while fighting under her banners. This 
act he himself prepared to carry into effect at a later period ; but, 
happily, owing to the prudence of the British authorities at home^ 
uo reprisals became necessary. 

In 1813 Scott was exchanged, and immediately loroceeded to the 
frontier, where he joined the 00)'})$ cVarmcc commanded by General 
Dearborn. He volunteered to lead the forlorn hope in the attack 
on Fort George, and conti-ibuted not a little to the success of the 
enterprise. He was equally fortunate in his attack on York 
(Toronto), in July of tbe same year. In the operations which were 
to have resulted in the conquest of the Canadas, Scott commanded 
the advanced guard of the army, and was fifteen miles from the 
rear when the battle of Chrysler's Farm was fought. The news of 
tlic retreat, when everything seemed to promise that the expedition 
against Montreal would be crowned with success, was a severe blow 
to the young soldier. He returned home, and was engaged during 
the -ftdnter in making new levies and other preparations for the 
coming season. 

The campaign of 1814 opened, after a few skirmishes, with the 
brilliant affair of Chippe^va. In his official account of the battle, 
General Brown says : — '* Brigadier- General" — he had recently been 
promoted to this rank — "is entitled to the highest praise our 
country can besto\^:. To him, more than any other man, am I 
indebted for the victory of the 5th July." Having crossed the 
river, the Americans were astonished at meeting, at-Lundy's Lane, 
twenty days afterwards, a still more formidable force than they had 
encountered at Chippewa. Every schoolboy. knows the story gf the 
terrible combat by the dim moonlight, with the roar of Niagara 
di'owning the cannon's thunder, and the blood of the slain mingling 
with its torrei;it. General Scott performed prodigies of valour. 
Twice wounded, and having had two horses killed under him, he 
still kept his post, and witnessed the final termination of the 
sanguinary conflict. This was his last exploit during the war. 
For many weeks he was unable to undergo fatigue, and suffered the 
most severe pain from a wound in his shoulder. 

After the peace was signed, he went to Europe, partly for the 
restoration of his health, and partly to study the military schools 
on the continent. Before his departure. Congress jmssed him a 
vote of thanks, which, added to his promotion in six years from the 
rank of caj)tain to that of major-general, must have proved a balm 
for his wounds. After his return, in 1821, he published a work 
on military discipline, which is used as a text-book by the army, 
and several useful papers on intemperance. He took a leading part 
in the formation of the first temperance societies in the United 
States. We next find him concluding most important treaties with 
the Fox and Sac Indians, and the Winnebagoes ; and, a short time 
afterwards, employed on the delicate mission of preparing the forts 
of Charleston for resistance, when the nullification doctrines 
threatened the secession of South Carolina frofn the Union. 

In 1836 he was appointed to the command of the army in 
Florida, Avhich was then engaged in a hopeless contest with the 
Seminole Indians. His tactics having been severely criticised by 
officers of high rank, he was recalled soon afterwards; but was 
entirely exonerated by a court of iuquiry. 

Perhaps the most difficult mission which he has fulfilled was that 
of "pacificator" on the Canada frontier, during the rebellion of 1837 
and 1838. Feeling ran high among the citizens of Buflfalo, Ogdens- 
burgh, and the other border cities; and the burning of the 
"Caroline" by the British volunteers had roused the "sympa- 
thisers," as they were called, to a pitch of fury which terrified the 
government. Scott was ordered to watch matters, and prevent any 
active assistan-ce being given to the rebels. Space prevents oiir 



adding anything to the simple statement that ho succeeded. Few 
men oould have achieved so great a triumph. 

From this period to the commencement of the Mexican war, 
General Scott was chiefly engaged in civil and diplomatic duties. 
He succeeded in eftecting the removal of the Cherokees, without 
bloodshed or suffering, conjointly with Sir John Harvey, and settled 
the dispute refjpecting the noi-th -eastern boundary, which at one time 
threatened a rupture with Great Britain. His influence at the 
election of 1839 was generously lent to General Harrison, and was 
mainls instrumental in securing his triumph. 

An imfortunate misunderstanding between the president and 
General Scott prevented his taking the command when hostilities 
first broke out with Mexico. It was soon found, however, that his 
talents could not be spared ; and he left for the seat of war in 
November, 1846. In the following March, he achieved the glorious 
exploit of the capture of Vera Cruz, with a loss of only six killed 
and sixty wounded. Advancing towards the city of Mexico, he 
stormed Cerrogordo after a severe encounter, took Puebla, and gave 
battle to General Valencia at the head of 7,000 well-appointed 
troops at Contreras. His utter rout compelled Santa Anna to con- 
centrate his whole army on the village of Chenibusco, where a 
crowning victory was won by the American troops. The bloody 
encounter of" Molino di Re and Chepultepec opened the gates of 
Mexico to Scott, and the triumphant army entered the Gran Plaza 
on the 14th of September. The glory of the conqueror was equalled 
by that of the pacificator. Quiet was restored in a few days, the 
religion of the inhabitants was protected, and all classes soon 
resumed their wonted avocations. On February 2nd, 1848, a 
treaty of peace was signed, and Scott was recalled. 

On his return, he received from all sides the warmest acknow- 
ledgments of his great services. At the late Presidential elec- 
tion he was brought forward by a section, of the Whig Convention 
at Baltimore, and received the nomination . His overwhelming 
defeat was due to a variety of causes, not the least of which was 
the injudicious zeal of some of his abolitionist friends. 

This sketch has necessarily been very meagre. The exploits of . 
Scott, however, are in the history of America; and he who would 
know the man whom the people have rejected, must inquire how 
the liberties of the United States were presei-ved, and their national 
honour maintained. We cannot better conclude our very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory resume than by quoting the opinion of the 
eminent divine and philanthropist, Dr. Charming : — 

"To that distinguished man," said he of Scott, "belongs. the 
rare honour of uniting with military energy and daiing the spirit of 
a philanthropist. His exploits in the field, which placed him in 
the first rank of soldiers, have been obscured by the purer and more 
lasting glory of a pacificator and a friend of mankind. ... He 
succeeds, not so much by policy as by the noblenes^s and generosity 
of his character, by moral influence, by the earnest conviction with 
which he has enforced on all with whom he had to do, the obliga- 
tions of patriotism, justice, humanity, and religion." 



*a CAN'T AYRITE." 

Ix a sheltered nook, on the southeni side of the oval-shaped valley 
of Saddleworth, there lived, at the beginning of the present century, 
a family, consisting of father, mother, and sLx children, who, as 
their forefathers had for generations done, gained a livelihood by 
the united pursuits of farming and weaving. Mr. Mather, the 
head of the fiimily, held in his own right a small farm, which he 
had received in long succession fi-om his ancestors. They, in the 
simple times in which they lived, had contrived to supply their 
wants by the labour of their hands on their ancestral property. 
Oarr3dng on farming operations v.h^never the' season required and 
the weather permitted, they employed every spare hour in weaving, 
and that the rather because in this labour they were able to turn 
the diligence and dexterity of their daughters, and even of their . 
younger children, to good account. The termination, however, of 
that most costly war which Great Britain Waged against Napoleon 
Bonapai-te, brought great, changes into Saddleworth, ,and not- lejuit 
into Mr. Mather's family. Already had that family been severely 



